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ef.a newspaper for family use.—The booksellers dictators in 
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perly the sole directors of American literary taste-—Act of 
gupererogation in Mr, Rodney.—His character and talents, 

Riyitish Reviews not infallible, and too much adapted to 
““monarchical ideas.—Deficiency'in French, German, and 
~ Pealian literature, in the Unived States.—Freneh booksellers 

‘want entexprise.—Diplomatic agents of France indifferent 
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Parson Weems, 

When we consider that, in the United States of 
America, the press has a prodigious influence, as 
well on morals as in political affairs, a few consi- 
derations, flowing partly from well known facts 
and partly from reflection, may be useful to these 
who have not had an opportunity of viewing ‘the 
subject sufficiently near to enable them to form 
an accurate estimate of it. } 

Before our war of the Revolution, there were 
not many books printed in the United States ; and 
the newspapers were very limited in number.— 
These latter, however, rare as they were, com- 
paratively speaking, preserved, in general, a 
greater decorum of style and.expression than the 
gazettes of the present day manifest. ‘This, it is 
probable, arose from greater simplicity of man- 
hers at that time prevailing, and to the superior 
degree of responsibility to which publishers of 
newspapers conceived themselves subjected by 
superintending the press, the exercise. of such 
superintendency being in its nature a species of 
minor magistracy. iid 

When the Revolution was consummated, and 
the states, individually and collectively, establish- 
ed the representative principle of government, 
the frequent recurrence of elections naturally 
invited the institution of new presses and new 
publications. The various candidates, somewhat 
like a troop of horse, required a trumpeter, to 
sound their praises, to blast the fame of their ad- 
yersaries, and to rally. their adherents to the po- 
litical contest. : 

The method chiefly resorted to for the com- 
mencement of a new gazette, has been, and still 
continues to be, that of a subscription. <A few in- 
dividuals, advancing from five to fifty, or perhaps a 
hundred, dollars, each, invest the amountin printing 
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payment of the sum advanced. A person, who, 
for the most part, is both printer and editor, is 
procured to manage the establishment. This 
person is generally a young man, with his passi- 
ons all alive and oflittle or no worldly experience, 
or an old one so battered by adversity that he is 
glad to take refuge, in his declining years, from 
the gripe of poverty, in any employment : some- 
times an attorney without clients, or a doctor 
without patients, is enlisted into the service, 
hoping to obtain by that means the object that 
eluded their grasp in their professional pursuits. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that individuals of 
this description must, fromthe circumstances of 
their engagement, be obediefit to the dictates of 
those who furnish the funds. The consequence of 
this subserviency, both to the public and to the 
printer or editor, is very deplorable. Concealed be- 
hind the name of the publisher, those who establish- 
ed the press freely censure, or induce the editor to 
censure, the conduct and traduce the characters of 
other men to promote their own interests ; and 
they also, in the same way, gratify their revenge- 
ful passions with impunity. By this means the 
community are often imposed upon ; for interest 
and passion never allow a question of private cha- 
racter or of public utility to be discussed with 
candor. The printer or editor, standing before 
his fellow-citizens in his own proper name, at- 
tracts all the odium generated from those who are 
vilified, and who, as newspapers are mainly be- 
gun upon party principles, constitute a great por- 
tion of society. Having thus offended many peo- 
ple, he is fast bound to’ his original employers; 
because, on the one hand, he has no friendship or 
countenance to expect from those to whom he has 
given offence, and, on the other, he dare not quar- 
rel with those to whom heis pledged and indebted, 
lest they should abandon and ruin him. The press 
being in operation, and the newspaper pushed 
into circulation as widely as possible, those who 
instituted it claim credit with the leading cfficers 
of the state and general governments for the ser- 
vice they assert they have rendered ; and if they 
are successful in their applications for office, they 
stand ready, justas a cudgel-player does with his 
ye to knock down -the reputation of every 
ont who does not acknowledge the infallibility of 
their patrons at head-quarters. 


From these observations, the value of an inde- 
pendent press, wholly devoted to truth, may be 
justly appreciated : and it is not a litte surprisin 
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ter consequent upon its cahamanlogaly to dema- 
gogues, that editors in general do not exert them- 
selves more, in an honorable manner, to assume a 
situation in society more consonant to the impor- 
tant functions which they discharge. The de- 
pendent and servile condition of many of them 
may be attributed to their want of early education ; 
and hence the necessity, as the majority of them 
are printers, for greater care in educating youth 
who are intended for that profession. Viewed in 
all its aspects, and especially in relation to this 
country, the printing business is as liberal a pro- 
fession as that of a lawyer, a doctor, or a minis- 
ter of the Gospel. But notwithstanding the ob- 
stacles arising from a defective education, if those 
who immediately superintend the préss were to as- 
sume a little more energy, throw off the tutelage 
of the demagogues whose directions tend to mis- 
lead and dishonor them, and confide in the good 
sense of their fellow-citizens at large, they would, 
nine timesin ten, succeed in escaping from the vas- 
salage to which they are subjected, fix themselves 
in the good opinion of the world, andimprove their 
fortunes upon a solid and durable basis. Old po- 
liticians, even of the highest standing, are very 
disengenuous with respect to young and indigent 
editors; they lure them into party squabbles, play 
upon their feelings and necessities, and frequent- 
ly avoid them in public, for fear of ineurring the 
reproach of having penned or countenanced the 
invective or ribaldry which has been uttered in an 
editorial or anonymous manner. This fact alone 
ought to rouse the pride of every editor thus si- 
tuated. Besides, there is a manifest disadvan- 
tage in committing one’s self entirely to any par- 
ticular number of associated politicians: if they 
should, as they commonly do, entertain disputes 
and jealousies among themselves, the unfortunate 
printer is reduced to a sad dilemma: he knows 
not which side, among his friends, to take; and 
whether he interferes or not, he is swre to incur 
the enmity of some ofthe schismatics: If he is si- 
lent, each section of the malcontents blames him 
for not interposing against its rival; and if he 
does meddle, he is certain of losing the good will 
of that faction with whom he does not make com- 
mon cause. 

Superior talents are not necessary to every edi- 
tor. The principal points to be observed im the 
management of a newspaper are, 1. To endeavor 
always to ascertain and publish the truth witlf ¥e- 
gard to every affair that is interesting to the com- 
munity. 2. To admonish the credulous and igno- 
rant against too ready a belief of insidious ru- 
mors. 3. To publish what is useful to the citizens 
in general, and to explain, according to the best 
authorities, what is obscure. 4. To -avoid yul- 
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garity, both in expression and allusion, and in. 
variably to select the best and most grammatical 
phraseology. Negligence in this fourth particu. 
lar is productive of serious evil : it vitiates taste, 
corrupts the English tongue, and detracts from 
thewelegance and propriety of colloquial ‘inter. 
course. “If the specimens were not wholl¥tie. 
neath ‘criticism, we might cite examples of Iby 
andimhangled phraseology from an hundred news. 
papers now in a course of publication in the Uni. 
ted States. In selecting a periodical print for the 
use of hishousehold, the father or head of a fami- 
ly cannot be too careful in choosing one which js 
pure inits style. By those who know, that from 
the words we use in talking and acquire by réaditig, 
the ordinary manner of our conversation is de. 
rived, the importance of a careful selection of 
newspapers for perusal, as to this particular, will 
be easily compreliended. me j 


These remarks will be much strengthened when 
we advert to the surprising influence of the press 
in society. It possesses a power in some measure 
magical: and however contemptible the editor 
may be, as to genius, judgment, or learning, such 
is the talismanic force of the typographic art, 
that when that same editor, garrulous in non-. 
setis¢, sefidsforth his shallow lucubrations through 
the machinery of the press, it arrests the atten. 
tion of the community, and, upon a part of it, 
produces a certain effect. We may trace this sus- 
ceptibility of impression from weak and _ insipid 
observations, to a still greater weakness of mind 
in those who are hablé’to it, or to an intellectual 
indolence which shrinks from the labor of reflee- 
tion. ’ 

As our strictures are general, they admit of ex- 
ceptions ; and exceptions there undoubtedly are, 
among the multitude of editors in the United 
States, of a very honorable kind, to whose intel- 
ligence, probity, and independence, the country 
is much indebted. - 

The subject of newspapers is intimately connect- 
ed with that of books. The American booksellers, 
like those of almost all other countries, forma 
peculiar class in society. ‘They ‘decide, we may 
say imperatively, what works shall be printed and 
circulated. A Christian might as well be out of 
the pale of the Cliurch, as a writer be out of fir- 
vor with the booksellers. “They are, nevertheless, 
like the rest of their fellow-citizens, obliged to 
yield to popular names: yet, when an author i8 
once infashion, they never fail to make the most 
of him. What a mine of gold, ‘in these latter | 
days, have Campbell, and Scott, and Moore, and 
Byron, and other§, been to the booksellers! 
And Napoleon Bonaparte, although not a profess- 





ed author, has afforded no small profits to the fra- 
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ternity. They feed upon fabricated stories of 
this latter personage as long and as heartily as 
Puff did upon his maladies. One of these fu- 
brications is now current under the title of 2 
Manuscript brought from St. Helena in anunkown 
manner. Amore gross imposture was never prac- 
tised upon the credulity of readers. But. it is 
praised and sold as genuine, by means of those in- 
sinuating and commendatory arts which hacknied 
shopkeepers know so well how to use. These 
arts, however, are not very profound: they con- 
sist, for the most part, of smart little paragraphs 
in favor of the new production, and - of extracts 
to the same effect from some of the British Re- 
views. A word from the latter isenough. Who- 
ever disputes the authority of their taste and 
criticism.is worse than a Mohawk ; and, like im- 
perial rescripts or the bulls of the popes, the de- 
cisions of the Edinburgh and of the Quarterly 


literary law and Gospel. We have been astonished 
that Mr. Rovxey, of Delaware, should have step- 
ped forth, in the public prints, to add weight to 
these exotic publitations. To say the least, it 
was an act of supererogation on his part. Be- 
sides, we do not understand upon what grounds 
that gentleman assymes to be a judge in literary 
matters. He has not, according to our knowledge 
of him, shown any’ evidence of abilities inf that 
line. We had always supposed that Mr. Rod- 
ney’s character with his countrymen was founded 
on amiability, probity, and patriotism. He is a 
good man and an excellent citizen ; and this-is no 
common merit. But he has no pretension to de- 
termine in cases of criticism. Even in the office 
of attorney-general his talents were not conspicu- 
ous, and we will venture to gay were never felt, fur- 
ther than the extent of a single vote, in the cabi- 
net at Washington. A laudatory letter from him, 
therefore, in favor of British _Reviews,. carries 
with it no proof of extraordinary excellence. 

it will not be disputed that the Reviews in 
question are well written, and often display pro- 
found knowledge, extensive reading, great learn- 
ing, and sound judgment ; but it.would, notwith- 
standing, be easy to point out articlés which they 
contain, betraying a corrupt taste, perverted po- 
litics, and false philosophy ; and some that are su- 
perficial and frivolous. We ought, moreover, 
not to overlook the fact, that although they are 
opposed to each other in politics, they both in- 
culcate monarchical ideas ; a circumstance which, 
of itself, ought to prevent any. citizen of the A- 
merican republic from bestowing on either of 
them extravagant culogium. Prior to the _Revo- 
lution the people of the United States were not 
considered competent to the framing of laws 
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treated with the scorn which it deserves. And 
shall we continue to be trammelled'with British 
systems of thought, without the privilege of 
judging for ourselves ? Print and sell as many 
English books as you please ; but do not tyramize 
over the. republican mind of America by recog- 
nising no otber tribunals in literature than such as 
are established at Edinburgh and London—tribu- 
nals whose decrees are discolored by local pre- 
judices, and rendered auxiliary to the promotion 
of interests connected with foreign rival par- 
ties. 

We shall never cease to regret; (until a remedy 
is found,) our present deficiency in‘ French, Ger- 
man, and Italian literature. Almost every thing 
that reaches us from the continent of Europe 
passes through the English press. Why not im- 
port, direct from the country that produces them, 
the leading literary productions of the age ? If we 
did that, Great Britain would be shorn,of_ agreat 
portion of her modern brilliancy of character in 
letters, for which she is now celebrated among 
us. The English have been always:reproached by 
the French for want of invention : Their faculty 
seems to be more that of improvement onthe in- 
ventions of others than that of finding out any 
thing new themselves ; they are more remarkable 
for ingenuity than genius ; a distinction which 
those who undertake to discriminate the powers 
of the human mind would do well to attend to. 
British writers of modern date confessedly bor- 
row science from Germany ; science, mechanical 
and chemical arts, and wit, from France ; and 
music from Italy, France, and Germany. May we 
not draw upon the same capital? We might if we 
chose ; and with infinitely more advantage than 
we find in dealing solely with those brokers in 
literature, the British. 


In whatever country English agents are station- 
ed, they never lose sight of the benefits which 
accrue to their nation from the circulation of its 
literary productions. Hence they are active in pro- 
moting it. We cannot avoid expressing our be- 
lief that the French booksellers, to say nothing 
of those of the other kingdoms of Europe, are 
deficient in enterprise. The ministers of France, 
and the subordinate representatives of his most 
Christian Majesty, resident in the United States, 
are, we apprehend, much. more indifferent to 
the propagation of the literary works of their 
nation than those of Great Britain are. They would 
do well to bestir themselves in this particular. 
Their sovereign and fellow-subjects would profit 
| by a little active exertion in that way; and the 
citizens of the United States would thereby ex- 
perience a salutary counterpoise to the too: pre- 
dominant influence of British publications. 








their own government : that filse notion is now 


We cannot conclude this article without brief: 
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city as a political philosopher and statesman, than 
world some of the most profound observations that 
transition ofa republicinto a monarchy ; and he says 
such an alteration of government is the usual 


” of the state so altered. “ When a republic,” says 


‘ing with it, such a prosperity never fails to intro- 


‘ Gnfullibly produce the ruin of the most flourishing 
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ly noticing the pernicious tendéncy of the labors 
of certain travelling book-makers among us. At 
the head of this moving tribe is the well-known 
Parson Weems, who, (perhaps with good inten- 
tions,) so blends fiction with truth, that he can 
hardly fail to mislead, almost irretrievably, the 
minds of youth. We. would seriously put the 
qu: stion to Mr. Weems, -how he can reconcile it 
to his.conscience to make money by such means ? 
Let truth be published as truth, and romance as 
_gomance ;-but let them not. be intermixed, and 
sold together as matter of fact. As specimens of 
_ this unjustifiable and injurious kind of composi- 
tion, from the prurient genius and.running pen of 
that reverend, disciple of ,Momus and Munchau- 
sen, we.refer the, reader to, the Lives of Wasu- 
ixcron and Manion, avowedly written by him. 





FOR THE NATIONAL REGISTER. 
THE PATAL CONSEQUENCES OF LUXURY. 
: LETTER Iv. 
To be thus is nothing ; 
But to be safely thus ! 





Maclieth. 
Polybius, who is no less admired for his saga- 


for his authenticity as an historian, has left to the 
are any where to be met with, on the causes of the 
that the change of manne1s which draws after it 
consequence of the good success and prosperity 


he, “having passed through great dangers, be- 
comes victorious, and being arrived at the height 
of glory and power, has no more enemies disput- 


duce luxury and ambition into the republic ; which 


states. “Luxury, in order to furnish the expenses 
which daily’becomé greater and more enormous, 
soon degenerates into rapacious avarice, and is 
forced to have recourse to injustice and rapine ; 
and ambition, to compass its ends, omits nothing 
that may gain the favor of the people—flattery, 
complaisance, bribery, and corruption.” “ What 


Polybius had foreseen came to pass,” says Rot. |} 


ix, “in the manner, and for the very reasons he 
had observed. It was the grandeur and prospe- 
rity of Rome which occasioned the loss of its li- 
berty. From the time that the Roman republic 
was arrived at that height of its glory, to which 
the courage and virtue of its ancient generals and 
magistrates had raised it, it began to decline, at 
first by imperceptible degrees: but afterwards by 
such as were more obvious, and ended at last in 





the open violation of the ancient maxims of the 


government, and the infraction of the fundamen. 
tal laws of the state.” 


But let us hear what Sallust says—Sallust who, 
asa celebrated critic and biographer truly on, 
‘Every where displays a wonderful knowledge of 
the human heart, and paints with a masterly hand 
the cayses that give rise to the great events which 
he relates: and no one, continues that critic, wag 
better acquainted with the views that prevailed 
in the capital of Italy, “ When the republic (says 
Sallust) had_raised itself by labor; when mighty 
kings had been conquered in wars, and fierce na. 
tions and innumerable people subdued by force ; 
when Carthage, the rival of Rome, was entirely con. 
quered, and all, in a word, made subject to Rome, 
both by sea and land, there arose a surprising re. 
volution in the whole body of the state. Those 
whom neither labor, nor dangers, nor so many ad. 
versities could ever conquer, WERE stspvrp gy 
THE SOFTNESS OF REPOSE, AND THE ALLUREMENtS 
OF PLENTY AND PROSPERITY Avarice and ambi. 
tion, the fatal spring of every evil, increased in 
proportion to the power of Rome. Avarice banish. 
ed integrity, probity, and every other virtue from 
the republic, and substituted in their place pride 
and. pomp, a contempt of religion, and a shameful 
traffic which exposed every thing to sale; and 
ambition, in its turn, introduced: dissimulation, 
fraud, and treachery, and, soon after, violence, 
cruelty, and murder.” 


Adverting to the same subject, Juvenal, that 
stern and incorruptible censor, that most virta- 
ous and eloquent of satirists, sets forth the honest 
indignation of his heart in the following beautiful 
and vigorous effusion : 


Nihil est audacius illis 
Deprensis. Iram, atque animos a crimine sumount. 
Unde hxc monstra tamen, vel que de fonte re- 
quiris? 

Prestabat ¢castas humilis fortuna Latinas 
Quondam, nec vitiis contingi parva sinebat 
Tecta labor, somnique brevis, et vellere Thusce 
Vexata, dureque Manus, ac proximus urbi 
Annibal, et stantes Collina in Turre mariti. 
Nunc patimur longe pacis mala: sevior armis 
Loxvnia incubuit, victum ulcissitur orbem. 
Nullum crimen abest, facinusque libidinis, ex quo 
Pauper las Romana perit. 

Juv. sat. vi. line 283 to 294, 


Which lines, for the accommodation of those 
who cannot have the superior statisfaction of read- 
ing them in the inimitable original, 1 accompany 
with a translation : 

When once detected they all shame forego, 

And more audacious as more guilty grow. 





And dost thou ask from what polluted source, 
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These monstrous crimes, these horrors took 
their course ? 
From wealth, my friend. Our matrons THEN 

: were chaste, 

When housewifery, that gave no hour to waste, 
Short hasty slumbers, long, laborious days, 

* Hands still employed the Tuscan wool to tease, 
Their husbands armed, and anxious for the state, 
And Carthage hovering near the Colline gate, | 
Conspired to keep all evil thoughts aloof, 

And banish’d vice from every lowly roof. 

Now, all the evils of long peace are our’s ; 

Lvxvrr more terrible than hostile powers, 

Her baleful influence wide around has hurl’d 

And well avenged thy cause, O conquer’d world! 

Yes, since the good old poverty is fled, 

Vice like a deluge o’er the state has spread. 
GIFFORD. 


~ Polybius has been greatly eulogized by critics 
and historians, and by none more than the accom- 
plished Rollin, for the discernment he has display- 
ed in predicting the change that was to take place 
in the Roman republic, ard the precision with 
which he marked the causes of it. For my part I 
eannot but wonder how any man, accustomed to 
investigate human actions, from their causes to 
their consequences, can so inveterately shut his 
eyes against the light of reason and universal ex- 
perience, as to require for a process so obvious 
and simple as the deduction of like consequences 
from similar causes or, in other words, from the 
growth of luxury the decline of any republic, 
any aid from the reasoning or authority of others. 
Yet, to lay the foundation of my argument as deep 
and as strong as possible, and to demonstrate that 
if iam in error, [ go astray in paths beaten by 
some of the ablest men ‘in the world, I mean to 
persevere in adducing authorities which pre- 
sumption itself will scarcely venture to encounter. 


It is conceded by all men moderately versed in 
history, that those qualities which are considered 
as indispensable to the durable maintenance of a 
republic, were the characteristic virtues of the 
Romans for many ages. Simplicity, modesty, fru- 
gality, industry, and disinterestedness essentially 
pervaded all their actions, manners, and habits. 
From the time of Numa, who preserved the same 
virtues on the throne which he brought to it, up 
to that crisis when the excess of prosperity be- 
gan to effect the fatal change I allude to, those 
virtues constituted the basis of the Roman power 
and dignity. Scipio Africanus, even after he had 
conquered Hannibal, broke up his own ground, 
afier the manner of his ancestors*—planted and 
graf.ed his trees, and did ali his country business. 


“In hoe Angulo ille Carthaginis horror Scipio, abluebat 
corpus rusticus fessum : exereebat enim opere se terramque 
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Cato the censor applied himself to agriculture— 
and Cicero, in liis oration for’ Roscius, whose ad-’ 
vetsary had accused him of ‘retiring into the 
country, bears testimony to the prevalence of the 
same general habit among their fathers: “ They 
carefully cultivated their lands (says he) without 
coveting those of their neighbors through mean 
avarice, and by that means enriched and enlarged 
the republic with such a number of cities and na- 
tions; and these virtues were, till the‘decline of 
their morals and manners, so generally ‘practiced 
that they were ascribed rather to the genits- of 
the nation than to individual merit. Whata falling 
off then was theirs, and with what sedulous care 
ought not the causes of sucha fall to~be avoid- 
ed! Not only the habits but the moral taste 
of that great people was radically vitiated— 
“From the time that riches were had in honor, 
(says Sallust) and became the introduction to 
office, power, and glory, virtue was no longer 
held in esteem. Poverty was looked upon as a 
reproach, and innocence of manners as the effect 
of a melancholy humor: and the fruit of those 
riches was luxury, avarice, and pride.” , 

1 have said that the epoch of this ruinous change 
was the fall of Carthage and the aggrandizement of 
Rome by the riches drawn from foreign conquests. 
Velleius Paterculus makes‘ use of this remarkable 
expression on that occasion. “ The frst Scipio laid 
the foundation of their future greatness: the /ast, 
by his conquests opened the door to luxury.— 
From the time that Carthage which kept Rome 
in exereise, by disputing the empire with it, was’ 
entirely destroyed, the declension of manners 
proceeded no longer by slow degrees, but was 
sudden and precipitate. Virtue all at once gave 
way to vice, the ancient discipline to laxity of 
manners, and the active, laborious life to idleness 
and sensuality.” : 

Whatever is greatly admired will soon be imi- 
tated, and the luxury introduced from Asia ‘into 
Rome by the victorious purse-proud armies, was 
immediately relished, and soon after corrupted 
the taste of private persons. Magnificent tem- 
ples, public edifices, theatres, and porticos rose 
and dazzling the sight of the people, excited pri- 
vate emulation and vanity. Livy, in reprobating- 
this evil, pointedly observes that the ancient Ro- 
mans endeavored to honor the Gods by prety ra- 
ther than magnificence—and Velleius Paterculus, 
and Sallust, observe that from the time the Romans 
began to use marble in their public buildings, 
private luxury followed close at the heels of pub- 
lic magnificence. Livy enumerates the several 
kinds of rich furniture which came into use ; and 
says, that their meals no longer retained the air 
of ancient simplicity, but were made at an immo- 
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tuous apparatus—that a cook, which their prede- 
cessors regarded as a vile slave, came to be held 
highly in esteem as an indispensable office, and 
that the art which had before been deemed a 
mean employment, was now held in great respect 
and carefully studied. ‘This great historian also 
relates that Cato, the censor, took a great deal of 
pains to lay before the Senate the fatal conse- 
quences of the increase of luxury, which in his 
time began to be introduced into the republic, 
and that, observing on the rapid progress of the 
Roman arms in Greece and Asia, where the dan- 
gerous bait and allurements of every kind of vi- 
tiating pleasure abounded, and the treasures they 
were wresting from the eastern kings, he ex- 
claimed in mingled grief and indignation, “I am 
horror struck at the reflection that we shall be- 
come their slaves rather tian they ours, ‘ Eo plus 
horreo, ne ill magis res nes ceperint, quam nosillas,’ 
meaning that the conquered nations would con- 
quer the Romans in their turn, by commnunicating 
to them their vices. “His apprehensions, (says 
Rollin,) were not imaginary, for all that he foretold 
came afterwards to pass.” 

The deleterious effects of luxury upon the spi- 
rit and manhood of nations are finely illustrated 
by Sallust in his history of the wars of Jugurtha ; 
a work ‘replete with the most just and noble re- 
flections. After speaking of the power and great- 
ness of the ancient Romans, who frequently, with 
only a small handful of men, defeated numerous 
armies, and with trifling revenues supported long 
wars against opulent princes, without being even 
depressed by adversity, he confesses that Rome 
was indebted for that glory to a small number of 
illustrious citizens, whose merit and virtues had 
rendered poverty victorious over wealth, and a 
small number of soldiers superior to innumerable 
armies. “ But (continues he) from the time the 
citizens suffered themselves to be corrupted by 
luxury and idleness, Rome, like a woman past 
child-bearing, has ceased to produce great men ; 
and though it still subsisted for some time after, 
it has been only in consequence, and by means of 
its ancient grandeur, which continued to support 
the republic notwithstanding the weakness and 
vices of its governors.” Indeed, when we com- 
pare the condition of Rome in its days of glory 
with its debasement after the introduction of lux- 
ury, we cannot help wondering that even that 
pernicious vice itself, could produce such a mon- 
strous change. Livy tells us that Pyrrhus, king 
of Epirus, endeavored to corrupt the senate by 
the offer of magnificent presents ; but that there 
was not one single person in the city, whom he 
could tempt to xeceive them. How very different 
was that-city in the time of Jugurtha, who found 
means to gain over the votes of almost at the 
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senators, by the influence of his bribes ; so 

as Sallust says, when he was foreed to leave Rome, 

turning his eyes back upon it from time to time, 

he called ita city ready to be sold to the highest 
bidder, and which only wanted a purchaser. 

I will conclude the present number with the 
contrasted descriptions by Sallust and Cicero, of 
Rome in its good and great days on the one hand, 
and on the other in the times when its people 
were corrupted by luxury. “ So long as this no- 
ble disinterestedness lasted, (says the former) it 
was the principle of the Roman people to con- 
quer, less by force of arms than by benefits, and 
to prefer the gaining of friends before the maks 
ing of slaves. Neither the marches of their troops, 
nor the encampment of their armies, nor ‘heii © 
winter quarters, nor the residence ‘of the gene. 
rals in any city, were any expense to the inhabi- 
tants. It was this conduct that acquired the Roman 
empire so much honor and-esteem.”+ To which 
Cicero adds his testimony by saying that the Senate 
were then the refuge and asylum of kings, people, 
and nations. That their magistrates and generals 
then placed their chief glory in defending the pro- 
vinces and supporting their allies with inviolable 
justice and fidelity. “Thus (says he) we were 
the protectors rather than the masters of the 
world.”+ Compare that, reader, with what Cice- 
To says of its subsequent condition, and judge for 
yourself—lay it to your heart—ponder on the dif- 
ference between acountry under the form of a 
pure republic, supported and blessed by simplici- 
ty, frugality, and laborious exertion; and the 
same country when bestialized by luxury, emascu- 
lated by idleness and vanity, and immersed in all 
the swinish gratifications attendant upon over- 











grown wealth and luxury. 

“Every province groans (says he in his oration 
against Verres) every free community is in de- 
solation, every kingdom loudly complains of the 
outrages and vexations they suffer from us. In 
that vast extent of country which is bounded by 
the ocean there is no place so remote where the 
avarice and injustice of governors and generals 
have not penetrated. We can no longer sustain, 
not the power, the-arms, the invasion of nations, 
but their cries, their complaints, and their re- 
proaches.” And in his oration pro Lege Manilla, he 
says,“ It is difficult to tell you how odious the unjust 
and violent conduct of the governors whom we send 
into our provinces have made us to all foreign na- 
tions. There is no temple which they have held 
sacred, no city which they have respected, no 
private house inaccessible to their avarice. This 
has been the state of the conmonwealth of later 
times; and if WE INQUIRE’ INTO THE TINST CATSEK 

+ Sallust in Bell. Juguth. 
! De Officiis Ls 2, 
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AND ORIGIN OF ALL THESE Drsonpers, we shall 
find, what cannot be too éften repeated, that they 
were the insatiable indulgences in riches and 
Juxury.” 

So says Tuttr!!! But here I must break off 


for the present. LUCILIUS. 





FOR THE NATIONAL REGISTER. 
DUKE OF GUISE—SHAKESPEARE—MAC- 
BETH. 

Claude of Lorreine, or Vaudemont, a man of 
great pride, ambition, and riches, scttled in France 
in the reign of Louis XII... He was, in process of 
time, taken into the king’s household and made 
grand hunter, and was subgequently created duke 
of Guise and Aumale, peer of France, and govern- 
or of Burgundy. His descendants ingratiated 
themselves more and more with the French mo- 
narchs, until, towards the close of the sixteenth 
century, when the then duke of Guise, exercising 
almost sovereign power, put himself at the head 
of the Catholic league against the Protestants, 
and it was thought intended even to usurp the 
crown. The Frénch king had no other method 
of saving himself from dethronement and death 
than the murder of Guise, whom he decoyed to 
his castle at Blois, and caused him to be privately 
put to death by his body guards: Soon after this 
was effected, king Henry repaired to his mother, 
who at that. time lay ill in a ypetired chambér of 
the castle, and said, “* Madame, there is now no 
other king in France but myself.” The old queen 
not comprehending the meaning of this expres- 
sion, he explained the whole affair to her, when 
she answered, “ Jt is well done, my san, if it be well 
done. But I would you had made the pope’s le- 
gate acquainted with it before you had taken it 
in hand, for fear lest his holiness conceive ill of 
the manner of the doing it.” To which the king 
replied, “ That had been the way to have marred 
all, and to have had my whole purpose disclosed 
to the Guise.” 

This historical event is referred to for the pur- 
pose of showing the probability that Shakespeare 
borrowed from it part of the plot and some of the 
phraseology of facheth. Duncan, king of Scot- 
land, is, in that play, represented as having been 
privily assassinated in his bed-chamber, at Mac- 
beth’s castle : [it was the king’s bed-chamber at 
Blois in which the duke of Guise was slain:] and 
the following passage, put into the mouth of Mac- 
beth by the poet, bears a strong and striking: simi- 
litude to the language of the queen mother just 
quoted : 


“ If it were done, when ‘tis done ; then "twere well 
* It were done quickiy : if the assassination 
** Could tramme! up the consequence, and catch 
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Indeed, the words in the play, if i¢ were done, 

when *tis done ; then *twere well it were done quick- 

ly,” appear to be almost the same, a little amplifi- 
ed, as those of the old queen, when she said ‘ /¢ 
is well done, my son, if it be well done,” &c. And 
what renders this conjecture the more probable, 
is, that the duke of Guise was murdered on the 
14th of December, 1588, and’ Shakespeare com- 
posed his play of Macbeth about the year 1606, 
Sir Edward Stafford was, at the time, queen Elj- 
zabeth’s ambassador at the court of France, and 
he wrote home to his royal mistress a very full 
account of the whole transaction. As the death 
of so potent a French peer, and the circum- 
stances of it, must have been a subject of ge- 
neral conversation at the English court «t, and 
long after, the period it happened, Shakespeare 
might very ‘easily have gathered the particulars, 
not only of the murder itself, but of the conver 

sation between thé French king and his mother. 
These, added to the facts gleaned from Buchan- 
an, and others, were, in all likelihood, the foun- 
dation of the tragedy of Macbeth. 

AROUETTE: 


City of Washington, July 22, 1817. 

PRESIDENT’S TOUR. 

BOSTON, JULY 5. 

The 41st Anniversary of American ladependence 
was celebrated in this town, with unusual festivity, 
the demonstrations being heightened by the parti- 
cipation of the President of the United States in 
them. At sunrise, noon and sunset, national.sa- 
lutes were fired from the forts,’navy yard and In- 
dependence 74. The procession of the Supreme 
Executive of the State, was splendid and full; 
and was joined by the President and his suite, 
andthe Cincinnati, in the meeting house; where, 
after prayers, by the Rev. Mr. Parkman, an elo- 
quent and patriotic'Oration was pronounced by 
Evwarp T. Cuannrxe, esq. The Procession join-’ 
ed»by the President, &c. was ther escorted by the 
independent company of Cadets to the State- 
house, where a sumptuous and splendid collation 
was provided, and at which about 600 partook. 
Our talents are inadequate to do justice -to the 
beauty aud propriety of the-cecorations of the 
area of the House, which was formed in fes- 
toons, stars and pyramids, by the display of nume- 
rous muskets, swords, pikes &c. entwined with lau- 
rel, and olive. 

At the table, the following toasts were given: 

Bi His Excellency the Governor—The day and 
the recollection of the events and characters 
which this anniversary recalls, uniting all hearts. 

By the President of the United States—The 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts—whose sons so 
eminently contributed to the Independence we 
this day celebrate. 

By the Lt. Governov—The Heroes of the revo- 
lution—Their services claim, and will receive the 
grateful acknowledgments of succeeding genera- 
tions. 

On the President's retiring, the Governor gave: 

‘Yar Paestpenr or van cUniTev States. 





~ With its surcease, success ; that but this blow 
* Might be the be-all and the end-a!!,” &e. 





[Aine Cheers. 
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tuous apparatus—that a cook, which their prede- 
cessors regarded as a vile slave, came to be held 
highly in esteem as an indispensable office, and 
that the art which had before been deemed a 
mean’ employment, was now held in great respect 
and carefully studied. ‘This great historian also 
relates that Cato, the censor, took a great deal of 
pains to lay before the Senate the fatal conse- 
quences of the increase of luxury, which in his 
time began to be introduced into the republic, 
and that, observing on the rapid progress of the 
Roman arms in Greece and Asia, where the dan- 
gerous bait and allurements of every kind of vi- 
tiating pleasure abounded, and the treasures they 
were wresting from the eastern kings, he ex- 
claimed in mingled grief and indignation, “IT am 
horror struck at the reflection that we shall be- 
come their slaves rather than they ours, ‘ Eo plus 
horreo, ne ill magis res nas ceperint, quam nosillas,’ 
meaning that the conquered nations would con- 
quer the Romans in their turn, by commaunicating 
to them their vices. “His apprehensions, (says 
Rollin,) were not imaginary, for all that he foretold 
came afterwards to pass.” 

The deleterious effects of luxury upon the spi- 
rit and manhood of nations are finely illustrated 
by Sallust in his history of the wars of Jugurtha ; 
a work ‘replete with the most just and noble re- 
fiections. After speaking of the power and great- 
ness of the ancient Romans, who frequently, with 
only a small handful of men, defeated numerous 
armies, and with trifling revenues supported long 
wars against opulent princes, without being even 
depressed by adversity, he confesses that Rome 
was indebted for that glory to a small number of 
illustrious citizens, whose merit. and virtues had 
rendered poverty victorious over wealth, and a 
small number of soldiers superior to innumerable 
armies. “ But (continues he) from the time the 
citizens suffered themselves to be corrupted by 
luxury and idleness, Rome, like a woman past 
child-bearing, has ceased to produce great men ; 
and though it still subsisted for some time after, 
it has been only in consequence, and by means of 
its ancient grandeur, which continued to support 


the republic notwithstanding the weakness and, 


vices of its governors.” Indeed, when we com- 
pare the condition of Rome in its days of glory 
with its debasement after the introduction of lux- 
ury, we cannot help wondering that even that 
pernicious vice itself, could produce such a mon- 
strous change. Livy tells us that Pyrrhus, king 
of Epirus, endeavored to corrupt the senate by 
the offer of magnificent presents ; but that there 
was not one single person in the city, whom he 
could tempt to xeceive them. How very different 
was that-city in the time of Jugurtha, who found 
means to gain over the votes of almost al the 
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senators, by the influence of his bribes; so 

as Sallust says, when he was foreed to leave Rome 
turning his eyes back upon it from time to Pilg 
he called ita city ready to be sold to the highest 
bidder, and which only wanted a purchaser. 

I will conclude the present number with the 
contrasted descriptions by Sallust and Cicero, of 
Rome in its good and great days on the one hand, 
and on the other in the times when its people 
were corrupted by luxury. “ So long as this no- 
ble disinterestedness lasted, (says the former) it 
was the principle of the Roman people to con- 
quer, less by force of arms than by benefits, and 
to prefer the gaining of friends before the mak 
ing of slaves. Neither the marches of their troops, 
nor the encampment of their armies, nor their © 
winter quarters, nor the residence ‘of the gene. 
rals in any city, were any expense to the inhabi- 
tants. It was this conduct that acquired the Roman 
empire so much honor and-esteem.”+ To which 
Cicero adds his testimony by saying that the Senate. 
were then the refuge and asylum of kings, people, 
and nations. That their magistrates and generals 
then placed their chief glory in defending the pro- 
vinces and supporting their allies with inviolable 
justice and fidelity. “Thus (says he) we were 
the protectors rather than the masters of the 
world.”+ Compare that, reader, with what Cice- 
ro says of its subsequent condition, and judge for 
yourself—lay it to your heart—ponder on the dif- 
ference between acountry under the form of a 
pure republic, supported and blessed by simplici- 
ty, frugality, and laborious exertion; and the 
same country when bestialized by luxury, emascu- 
lated by idleness and vanity, and immersed in all 
the swinish gratifications attendant upon over- 
grown wealth and luxury. 

“Every province groans (says he in his oration 
against Verres) every free community is in de- 
solation, every kingdom loudly complains of the 
outrages and vexations they suffer from us. In 
that vast extent of country which is bounded by 
the ocean there is no place so remote where thie 
avarice and injustice of governors and generals 
have not penetrated. We can no longer sustain, 
not the power, the arms, the invasion of nations, 
but their cries, their complaints, and their re- 
proaches.” And in his oration pro Lege Manillia, he 
says,“ It is difficult to tell you how odious the unjust 
and violent conduct of the governors whom we send 
into our provinces have made us to all foreign na- 
tions. There is no temple which they have held 
sacred, no city which they have respected, no 
private house inaccessible to their avarice. This 
has been the state of the commonwealth of later 
times; and if WE INQUIRE INTO THE FIMsT CATSK 

+ Sallust in Bell. Juguth. 
! De Officiis Ls 2, 
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AND ORIGIN OF ALL THESE Drsonpens, we shall 
find, what cannot be too ften repeated, that they 
were the insatiable indulgences in riches and 
Juxury.” 

So says Tutty!!! But here I must break off 
for the present. LUCILIUS. 





FOR THE NATIONAL REGISTER. 
DUKE OF GUISE—SHAKESPEARE—MAC- 
BETH. 

Claude of Lorraine, or Vaudemont, a man of 
great pride, ambition, and riches, settled in France 
in the reign of Louis XII... He was, in process of 
time, taken into the king’s household and made 
grand hunter, and was subsequently created duke 
of Guise and Aumale, peer of France, and govern- 
or of Burgundy. His descendants ingratiated 
themselves more and more with the French mo- 
narchs, until, towards the close of the sixteenth 
century, when the then duke of Guise, exercising 
almost sovereign power, put himself at the head 
of the Catholic league against the Protestants, 
and it was thought intended even to usurp the 
crown. The Frénch king had no other method 
of saving himself from dethronement, and death 
than the murder of Guise, whom he decoyed to 
his castle at Blois, and caused him to be privately 
put to death by his body guards: Soon after this 
was effected, king Henry repaired to his mother, 
who at that. time lay ill ina petired chambér of 
the castle, and said, “* Madame, there is now no 
other king in France but myself.” The old queen 
not comprehending the meaning of this expres- 
sion, he explained the whole affair to her, when 
she answered, “ Jt is well done, my son, if it Le well 
done. But I would you had made the pope’s le- 
gate acquainted with it before you had taken it 
in hand, for fear lest his holiness conceive ill of 
the manner of the doing it.” To which the king 
replied, “ That had been the way to have marred 
all, and to have had my whole purpose disclosed 
to the Guise.” 

This historical event is referred to for the pur- 
pose of showing the probability that Shakespeare 
borrowed from it part of the plot and some of the 
phraseology of #ucheth. Duncan, king of Scot- 
land, is, in that play, represented as having been 
privily assassinated in his bed-chamber, at Mac- 
beth’s castle : [it was the king’s bed-chamber at 
Blois in which the duke of Guise was slain :] and 
the following passage, put into the mouth of Mac- 
beth by the poet, bears a strong and striking simi- 
litude to the language of the queen mother just 
quoted : 


“ If it were done, when ‘tis done ; then "twere well 
“ It were done quickiy : if the assassination 

* Could tramme!l up the consequence, and eatch 

~ With its surcease, success ; that but this blow 

** Might be the be-all and the end-a!!,” &e. 
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Indeed, the words in the play, if it were done, 
when *tis done ; then *twere well it were done quick- 
ly,” appear to be almost the same, a little amplifi- 
ed, as those of the old queen, when she said * Jt 
is well done, my son, if it be well done,” &e. And 
what renders this conjecture the more probable, 
is, that the-duke of Guise was murdered on the 
14th of December, 1588, and’ Shakespeare com- 
posed his play of Macbeth about the year 1606, 
Sir Edward Stafford was, at the time, queen Elj- 
zabeth’s ambassador at the court of France, and 
he wrote home to his royal mistress a very full 
account of the whole transaction. As the death 
of so potent a French peer, and the circum- 
stances of it, must have been a subject of ge- 
neral conversation at the English court «t, and 
long after, the period it happened, Shakespeare 
might very easily have gathered the particulars, 
not only of the murder itself, but of the conver 
sation between thé French king and his mother. 
These, added to the facts gleaned from Buchan- 
an, and others, were, in all likelihood, the foun- 
dation of the tragedy of Macbeth. 

AROUETTE: 

City of Washington, July 22, 1817. 





PRESIDENT’S TOUR. 
BOSTON, JuLY 5. 

The 41st Anniversary of American Iudependence 
was celebrated in this town, with unusual festivity, 
the demonstrations being heightened by the parti- 
cipation of the President of the United States in 
them. At sunrise, noon and sunset, national sa. 
lutes were fired from the forts,’nayy yard and In- 
dependence 74. The procession of the Supreme 
Executive of the State, was splendid and full; 
and was joined by the President and his suite, 
and. the Cincinnati, in the meeting house ; where, 
after prayers, by the Rev. Mr. Parkman, an elo- 
quent and patriotic Oration was pronounced by 
Evwanp T. Cuannine, esq. The Procession join-" 
ed»by the President, &c. was ther escorted by the 
independent company of Cadets to the State- 
house, where a sumptuous and splendid collation 
was provided, and at which about 600 partook. 
Our talents are inadequate to do justice-to the 
beauty aud propriety of the-cecorations of the 
area of the House, which was formed in fes- 
toons, stars and pyramids, by the display of nume- 
rous muskets, swords, pikes &c. entwined with lau- 
rel, and olive. 

At the table, the following toasts were given: 

Bi His Excellency the Governor—Vhe day and 
the recollection of the events and characters 
which this anniversary recalls, uniting all hearts. 

By the President of the United States.—The 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts—whose sons $0 
eminently contributed to the Independence we 
this day celebrate. 

By the Lt, Governov—The Heroes of the revo- 
lution—Their services claim, and will receive the 
grateful acknowledgments of succeeding genera- 
tions. 

On the Presidents retiring, the Governor gave: 

‘Tar Paestpenr or vuncUniren STares. 





[Nine Cheers. 
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When the Governor retired, His Honor the 
Lieut. Governor gave 
The Governor of our Commonwealth. 
[Wine Cheers. 
On the 7th, the President was inaugurated L. 
L. D. at Cambridge University. 


Address of the Corporation of the University in 
Cambridge, to the President of the United 
States. 

Sir—The President and Fellows of Harvard 
College are happy of an opportunity of presenting 
their respectful salutations to the chief magistrate 
of the nation. It is peculiarly grateful to us that 
a visit to this University has not been found in- 
consistent with those objects of public concern, 
which engage the attention of the President of the 
United States in the course of his itinerary pro- 
gress. 

We take satisfaction in this notice of our sem- 


inary, as evincing your estimation of liberal stud- | 
ies, and your interest in the education and char- | 
acter of American youth. Our Academic functions | 


cannot fail to derive dignity and effect from the 
countenance of the civil authorities; and our pu- 
pils to find incitements to excellence in all the de- 
monstrations of sympathy in their pursuits and 
destination, given by those who fill exalted sta- 
tions. 

We bid you welcome, sir, to an establisliment, | 





coeva! with the foundation of the State, and the | 
object of public and individual favor through many | 
successive generations. While, however, its con- | 
néxion with the history of past times and the num- ; 
ber of sons, which, in the lapse of nearly two! 
centuries, it has annually dismissed from its care, | 
are circumstances which naturally excite a de- 

gree of interest, we are sensible, that antiquity 
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interesting objects of literary pursuit, and to those * 
attainments on which their future usefulness must 
depend. 

May they, and all the sons of this University 
ever cherish those generous affections, and aim at , 
those solid acquirements, which shall bind and ep. 
dear them to their country, and render them 
— instruments in advancing the interests and 

onor of our nation, and strengthening and pro. 
tecting its precious institutions. . 

In these indications of the purposes of public 
education, we are persuaded sir, that we refer to 
objects, which you deem worthy of high regard; 

We congratulate you on the auspicious circum. 
stances which attend the commencement of your 
administration. Accept our wishes and pravers 
for its happy course and issue—and indulge ‘the 
expression of our desire, that whilst you, by the 
favor of Heaven upon the exercise of the 
priate duties of your high station, obtain the hap. 
piness of seeing the associated communities, over 
which you preside, safe and prosperous, it thay be 
our privilege, by fidelity and zeal in our allotted 
sphere, under the smiles 0 the same good Provi. 
dence, to co-operate in the work of patriotism, 
by ditfusing the light of knowledge, and the 
saving influence of religion and morais. 

JOHN T. KIRKLAND, 
July 7th, 1817. 


The President’s Auswer to the Address from the Cor. 
poration of Harvard University. ¥ 

Srmm—I am deeply impressec with the. distin. 

guished attention with which the President and 

Fellows of Harvard University have been pleased 
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alone, though venerable, is an inadequate basis of | 


respect from men of intelligence and reflection. 
We would hope that this cherished seminary has 
other and stronger claims to complacent re gard 
from every friend to the best interests of man, 
every patron Of intellectual and moral excellence. . 

With the rudiments of good literature and the 
elements of science. it has been the constant and | 
elevated aim in this institution, to inspire the 
minds of youth with those principles of virtue and 
piety, with these manly sentiments, and with that 
pure love of truth and duty, which are the most, 
valued ingredients of charactér, and which are 
best calculated to form the man and the citizen. ; 

By pursuing such a course, this ancient school 
has sought to preserve in close alliance the inter- 
ests of religion and learning, of faith and charity, 
of liberty and order. 

Desiring to train those who are under our 
charge for the whole public and for mankind, we 
deem it an essential part of our office to endeavor 
to temper the prejudices and feclings incident to 
particular attachments and geograpliical divis- 
lons;—to exhibit the evidence and authority of 
our common faith, with a due moderation in res- 
pect to peculiarities of opinion and mode ; and to 
encourage free inquiries into the nature, the value, 
the dangers, and the preservatives of our republi- 
can institutions, with a just reserve upon those 
controverted questions, which tend to inflame the 
spirit of party. 

We present to your view, sir, that portion of 
the youth of our country now resident witht 
these walls; and are happy to bear testimony 
the many pledges they give of their regard to the 
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to honor me on my present visit.—Nothing jis 
more interesting to my own mind, and nothing 


ican be more important in our common country, 


than the cultivation of science and liberal litera- 
ture.” The principal support of a free govern. 
ment, is to be derived from the sound morals and 
intelligence of the people ;—and the more exten. 
sive the means of education, the more confident- 
ly may we rely upon the preservation of our pub- 
lic liberties. Whatever doubts may once es 
been entertained upon the subject ofthe stability 
of a republican government, and its capacity to 
promote the public interests, the progress of our 
own, must now have satisfied the most sceptical 
mind, and awakened the strongest conviction of 
its energy and excellence. . 

The venerable University over which you pre- 
side, has long been aygreat ornament of our coun- 
trv. It seems exceedingly well adapted in its or- 
ganization to give the best instruction. It has nur. 
tured in its bosom many of those who by their 
patriotism, their piety, and their learning, have con- 
ferred lasting benefits on mankind. Most sincere: ° 
ly do | wish that it may continue to be a public 
blessing, and under the smiles ‘of providence, int 
crease in usefulness—an institution, which endea- 
vors to rear American Youth in.the pure love of 
truth-and duty, and while it enlightens their minds 
by ingenious and liberal studies, endeavors to a- 
waken a love of country, to soften local preju- 
dices, and to inculcate christian faith and charity, 
cannot but acquire, as it deserves, the confidence 
of the wise and good. You do justice therefore 
to my feelings in believing that such an instiiution 
ast possess my highest regard; and that f shall 
uways take a lively interest in its prosperity. 

JAMES MONROE. 


To the Rev. President Kirkland. 
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Vor. Ik—1817.] SATURDAY, 
On the 8th instant, the President and suite left 
Boston for Marblehead and Salem. He was es- 
coried to the boundary of the county by the Bos- 
ton Light Dragoons, where he was met by a 
slarge military escort from Salem in waiting to re- 
ceive him. At Lynn he was met by a committee 
of the town, and was conducted to the Hotel, un- 
der an artillery salute; when he was presented 
with the following apnress : 
May it please yoyr excellency, : 

The committee appointed for that purpose 
respectfully tender you the congratulations ‘the 
citizens of Lynn, upon your arrival in this ancient 

wn 

“? is with sentiments of patriotic pride and 
heartfelt pleasure, that the inhabitants of Lynn en- 
soy this opportunity of beholding among them the 
chief magistrate of the Union. 

Elevated to your high and henorable office by 
the suffrages of a free poeple, in conformity with 
the principles of our excellent constivntion, it is 
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* We are highly gratified, sir, that we have 

once more an opportunity to present our respects 

to the chief magistrate ofthe nation ; and we, the 

selectinen, sir, in behalf of the inhabitants, sincere- 

ly welcome you to the ancient town of Salem.” 

« After which he quitted his carriage,‘and pro- 

ceeded with the cavalcade on horseback. He was 

soon in the centre of the town. The. descent 

from the high ground to South Bridge, exhibited 

the cavalcade, which had increased at every step, 

to fine advantage An arch thrown over the 

bridge was handsomely dressed with flags: pass- 
ing under this the President entered into’ the 

midst of multitudes of citizens thronging | the 
streets, while every window was sparkling with 

female beauty; and turning the angle into Essex 

street, the gratulating shouts of thousands rent 

the air. Having passed into Court-street, through. 
Marlborough, Federal and Boston-streets, to the 

head of Essex-street, the cavalcade halted. Here 

the President dismounted, and joined on foot the 


no less the duty, than it isthe happy privilege of ! procession of the inhabitants there formed agree- 


this people to pav their voluntary respects to the 
man of their choice. 

Whilst under foreign governments, the people 
are oftentimes obliged by royal mandates to pay 
reluctant honors to their rulers, it is the singular 
fortune of Americans, that they are free to act for 
themselves, and that in paving honors to the men 
of their choice, they have to acknowledge no other 
mandate than that of Freedom. f 

Impressed by such considerations, the inhabi- 
tants of Lynn, known as a mannfacturing people 
from the early settlement of the town, heartily 
congratulate you on the present peaceful and 

rosnerous state of our country, and fondly in- 
dulge the hope that the blessings of liberty will 
be preserved, and that the arts, commerce and 
manufactures of the nation, will be fostered and 
protected by your administration, recently com- 
menced under circumstances so auspicious. 

Wishing your excellency a long continuance of 
health and happiness. we have the honor to be, 
‘with sentiments of the highest respect, your obe- 
dient servants. 

R. W. TREVETT, 
Chairman of the committee. 

As he left the Hotel, a very large number of the 
inhabitants, of both sexes, and of allages, drew up 
in two lines on.the common, forming a lane ex- 
tending from the Hote! to the Meeting-house, 
through which, with his excellency governor 
Brooks, and their respective suites, preceded by 
the committee of arrangements, he passed de- 
lighted on foot, and then ascended his carriage, 
and continued his journey. 

At Marblehead he was received with great res- 
pect by the Fathers of the town and committee 
of arrangements, under escort of Captain Story’s 
Light Infantry, and amidst the sound of bells and 
cannon, and the acclamations of the citizens ; here 
he spent several hours, receiving congratulations, 
viewing the town and harbor, visiting and inspect- 
ing Fort Sewall, and its garrison, reviewing Major 
Reed’s battalion of artillery, &c. &c. 

A little after 3 o’clock, a salute from Colonel 
Russell’s regiment of artillery, stationed in South 
Salem, and the ringing of the bells, announced 
that the President had reached the bounds of 
Salem, where he was met by the selectmen, com- 
mittee and marshals, and welcomed by Colone! 


able to the judicious arrangements of the commit- 
tee. An elegant battalion composed of our three 
companies of Light Infanty, conducted this pro- 
cession under a salute from the artillery, to the 
President’s lodgings at the Essex Coffee House. 
Near the President’s person, in the procession, 
were many of our most distinguished naval and 
military commanders. In the passage through 
Essex-street, the hopes of parents am 2 of society 
were presented to the President, in the assem- 
blage of about a thousand children, regularly ar- 
ranged on each side, under their several school- 
masters, and forming an extensive avenue for the 
procession to pass through. When the head of 
the escort reached the Coffee House, they open- 
ed, and the President was conducted in by the 
committee, where he met with many distinguished 
characters, among whom it was a high gratifica- 
tion to behold his excellency, the, governor, (who 
with his aids, and in full uniform) had arrived 
some hours before, the honorable Timothy’ Pick- 
ering of the supreme executive council, &c. &c. 
Here, in front of the house, and amidst the assem- 
bled citizens, an address was delivered by the hon- 
orable Mr. Pickman, as chairman of the'committee, 
and an extemporaneous answer returned, by the 
President, Some time after, the President accom- 
panied by his excellency and many other public 
characters, was escorted to the Town Hall, where 
a number of our most respectable citizens were 
personally introduced to him. From the Hall he 
proceeded in a carriage with the Governor to 
Washington Square, where he reviewed the line 
of troops; composed of the battalion of cavalry, 
the regiment of artillery, the regiment of infantry, 
and the independent cadets, (the whole under the 
orders of Colonel Fussell of the artillery) and 
then alighted ata marquee, where he received 
the marching salnte. ‘This military display was 
most beautiful; and we understand the President 
was pleased to express his sense of the fine an- 
earance and correct performances of the troops 
in high terms of approbation. After the review, 
the President (who entered and quitted the 
Square under a peal of artillery) was escorted by 
the cavalry to his lodgings, where he sat down to 
dinner with a large number of guests whom he 
had. invited to his table, and among whom were 
his excellency governor Brooks, Secretary of the 








Mansfietil, chairman of the selectmen, in the fol- 
lowing terms : 


navy, honorable Mr. Pickering, judge Story, many 
naval and military officers of the United Statés, 
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zeneral Hovey, and other militia officers, the 
venerable Dr. Holyoke, reverend Clergy, commit- 
tee of arrangements, marshals of the day, &c. In 
the evening the President and the governor, with 
their suites, attended a concert at the ‘l’own Hall, 
where were present more than six hundred ladies 
and four hundred gentlemen. Which is thus des- 
cribed by the Salem Register : 
We believe no portion of our country has ex- 
hibited a finer display of beauty and grace than 
were present on this occasion. It is utterly im- 
possible for us to do justice to the simplicity and 
taste with which the Hall was decorated and a- 
dorned. It requires a taste as delicate, refined, 
and correct as that which planned and superin- 
tended their decoration, to depict its beauties. 
It is wrong to attempt a description of this Hall, as 
language is inadequate to display the imagery 
and scenery. Monnor Hart was new, and had 
never been opened publicly before. The north- 
ern end of the Hall was occupied by four circular 
steps,-on: which were placed six Corinthian co- 
Jumns, surmounted by arches. On the centre arch 
was proudly mounted the American Eagle, bear- 
ing the arms of the United States. In front of 
this elevation on which the President and suite 
were placed, was the portrait of the President, 
surrounded by the States, and encircled by \his 
four illustrious predecessors in office. ‘The co- 
lumns were encircled with wreaths confined by 
golden bands. The Hall andthe windows were 
hung with drapery, suspended on golden rings, 
most fancifully arranged. The whole drapery 
was made of the oaken leaf, and no other orna- 
ment but oak and gold was admitted. The walls 
were hung with mirrors, the portraits of our wor- 
thies, the fathers of our land, the scenes of that 
heroic valor and persevering patience which 
have made the once wilderness blossom like the 
rose, crowned us with success in two arduous 
conflicts, and placed on the brows of our country 
the amaranthine wreath of immortality, The 
Hall was lighted by Egyptian and variegated 
lamps. We were gratified to witness at the Con- 
cert those ladies who had labored with so much 
assiduity to prepare a suitable place to welcome 
our country’s illustrious Chief. But the retiring 
delicacy of the lady who planned and superin- 
tended the decorations, deprived us of the oppor- 
tunity of paying her the merited tribute of respect. 
Wednesday morning the President with his 
suite, pursuant to the purposes of his tour, visited 
Fort Pickering on Winter island, the East India 
Museum, the Salem Athenaeum, the new Work- 
house, and whatever other objects of a public na- 
ture and worthy his regard, the town offers.: In 
the afternoon dined with the Secretary of the: 
Navy, in company with the Selectmen, Commit- 
tee of Arrangements, and many other gentlemen 
of distinction. In the evening, attended a large 
tea party at Mrs. Judge Story’s. , 
Thursday morning, breakfasted at an early 
hour with the Hon. Mr. Thorndike at his seat in 
Beverly, with a large company invited on the oc- 
casion. The residue of the day, we understand, 
he spent in retirement, to attend to business 
which the nature of his office required, and which 
has accumulated on ‘his hands since the com- 
mencement of his tour. 
On Saturday the 15th the President left Salem 
for Newburyport, where he arrived at an early 
hour, and wus received with that kind of attention, 
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been grected with elsewhere. He was met 
Ipswich by a large military cavalcade and escort. | 
ed to town, where he was presented with the fol, 


lowing 
ADDRESS : 
Sir, 

The citizens of Newburyport, by thej 
mittee, beg. leare to mena their sien ee 
spects to the Chief Magistrate of 1 F 
States. r < ce: a 

Having been called by a free and inte 
people, to preside over their most important eon, 
cerns, it must be peculiarly grateful to your fee]. 
ings, at the commencement Syout arduous duties 
to be made more particularly acquainted with 
their local interests, and to receive their respect. 
ful and affectionate salutations. It is no less 


derive the honor of this interview, from the prac. 
tical operation of that maxim of your ilust. 
ous predecessor, the Father of his country, in 
his last affectionate address to his, fellow 
citizens, that “ timely disbursements ° to pre. 
pare for danger frequently prevent much greater 
disbursements, to repel it.” A numerous and 
wealthy population, stretching along an extensive 
sea-coast, presents to a foreign ‘enemy, many al. 
luring objects of attack; and the present peri 
of peace and public tranquillity appears peculiar. 
ly favorable for your patriotic efforts for our de. 
fence and security. 

Enjoying as we do the blessings of a free’go. 
vernment, our attachment cannot be the lesg ap. 
dent, when administered by one, who took so 
honorable and active a part in those measures by 
which it was obtained. We trust, that under 
your administration, by the smiles of a kind Pro. 
vidence, a spirit of peace will be generally dif. 
fused, the venerable and pious institutions of our 
Fathers preserved, and their citizens meet their 
appropriate rewards, in the labors of agriculture, 
manufactures and commerce, and in extending 
the sciences and the arts. ~ 

Accept, sir, our best wishes, that you may be 
prospered in the important objects of your jour. 
ney, and at the close of your labors receive a con- 
solation, the most dear to a patriot, in the happi 
ness and prosperity of the country. 


To which the President was pleased to reply, in sub. 





stance, as follows : 

That he received with great sensibility the at- 
tentions of the citizens of Newburyport—that his 
principal object, in making this tour was to see 
the situation of the people, in different parts of 
the country, and the entrance and harbors of the 


as would enable him the better to disc the: 
duties of his Office—that in his journey he had 
been highly gratified with the prosperous con 
dition of the people, and that their situation was 
far more happy than that éf any other part of the: 


thankful to that bountiful Providence which had 
conferred upon us such distinguished blessi 

The President concluded with desiring, that his 
grateful sentiments, forthe kind and res 
manner in which he had been received 
citizens, might be communicated to them. 
After this ceremony was concluded he sat 
down to a sumptuous dinner provided for the 
purpose ; among the guests were Major General 








congratulation, parade and show, which he bas 


pleasing to us than happy for the nation, that we? 


principal towns, and to acquire such information « 


world—and that we could not be sufficiently - 
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iller, and Dr. Waterhouse, and General 
p= Bog with the Reverend Clergy of this and 
many of the neighboring towns. On the remo- 
val of the cloth, General Swift announced the fol- 
lowing as the toast of the President of the United 


Teopiness and prosperity to the. Inhabitants of 
Newburyport, |. eee 

Immediately after diner the President signified 
his pleasure to dispense with the escort, took 
his leave, and proceeded on his journey. _ 

At Amesbury he tarried about an hour, viewed 
the factories,‘and continued his way to Ports. 
mouth, where he arrived about 6 o‘clock. 





MEXICAN REPUBLIC, 


PROCLAMATION, 


Avmy of the Mexican Republic. 
Spaniards, Soldiers of King Ferdinand, 

If fascination has made you the. instruments of 
the. passions of a wicked monarch or his agents, 
one of your countrymen, who has consecrated 
the most valuable part of his life to the good of 
his country, arrives to liberate you, without any 

# other interest than that of the glory of promoting 
the cause of truth and justice. 

Ferdinand VIL. gs Ra Tet the sacrifices 
which Spaniards have made for him, oppresses 
Spain more cruelly than the French did when they 
invaded it ; the men who most labored. for the 
restoration and liberty of this ungrateful wretch, 
are now loaded with chains in dungeons, or fly 
from his cruelty. Serving then such a prince, 
you serve the tyrant of your nation, and by aiding 
his agents in the new world, you degrade your- 
selves to the rank of executioners of a people, } 
the innocent victims of a greater cruelty than 
that which the Spanishjpeoplesuifered on account 
of the same principles, at the most g'orious epoch 
of their history. 

Americans, soldiers of king Ferdinand, 

If force keeps you in slavery, and compels you 
to pursue your brethren, it is time that you should 
be delivered from such a shameful situation ; a 
single effort will now be sufficient to deliver you 
from the yoke under which you are bowed down; 
an to elevate you to the dignity of men, of which 
you have been deprived for these centuries.— 
Unite yourselves with us who have come to give 
you liberty, and with no other view than the glo- 
ry which follows great actions. The precious soil 
which you possess, not eternally remain 
the patrimony of despotism and rapacity, do not 
oppose the career of your destiny ; if you were 
to disregard this opportunity, you would aim only 
to frustrate the views of Providence, which now 
grants you the proper moment to exchange sub- 
jection and misery for independence and pros- 
perity. What sad experience has ancient Spain 
undergone—and what sad lessons have you re- 
ceived from bad Spaniards, who, to the disgrace 
of the good, hath come here to subjugate you, or 
to enrich themselves at the expense of your de- 
gradation. 

If there are any among you who make com- 
mon cause with them to oppose us through ap- 
prehension, interest, or ambition, abandon them, 

detest and even destroy them: they are worse 
than the tyrannical chiefs with whom) they are 
united, while they are so degenerate as to sacvi- 
fice their most sacred dutics to such disgraceful’ 
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ish and American soldiers, 
Leave such vile chiefs and repair with us to the 
camp of glory, where waves the bright standard 
of liberty of this country ; the laurels that shal! 
encircle your brows, acquired in. defence of our 


just cause, will be an imperishable reward, supe- 


rior to the treasures of the universe. : 
Head quarters, Soto la Marina, 18th May, 1817. 
XAVIER MINA. 
General commanding the auxiliary 
army of the Mexican republic. 
CONVERTS FROM JUDAISM. 

An Imperial Ukase was issued at St. Peters- 
burg, in Russia, on Easter Sunday, in favor of 
converts from Judaism. The following are. some 
of its principle articles :-— 

1. All Jews.embracing the Christian Religion 
in either confession shall have privileges granted 
to’ them, whatever profession they may adopt, 
suitable to their knowledge and abilities. 

2. In the Northern and Southern Governments, 
lands shall be assigned them gratis, where such as 
please may settle at their own expense, under the 
name of the Society of Jewish Christians. 

This Society shall have its own privileges. 

At St. Petersburg a Board shall be formed, of 
which Prince Alexander Golyzen shall be Presi- 
dent, under the denomination of Board for the 
affairs of the Jewish Christians, on which and on 
no other Magistrates (except criminal cases) the 
Society depends. 

5. This Board is bound to attend to every thing 
relating to the settlements, and to report on it 
to the Emperor. ; 

6. In the settlements of the Jewish Christians, 
which are given them as an hereditary property 
for ever, the Society can carry on any kind of 
professions, build cities, villages, or single dwell- 
ings. The lands are given to the whole commu- 
nity, but not to individualsg and cannot be sold: 
or mortgaged to strangers. In these settlements: 
the Jewish Christians and their posterity have en- 
tire religious liberty in the Christian confession 
of faith which they embrace. The Society is un- 
der the immediate protection of the Emperor, 
and depends entirely on the Board of St. Peters- 
burg, to which alone it gives account.’ No other 
local Magistracy shall interfere with them ; their 
preachers are only under the Board. The inter- 
nal government of the Society is under an admi- 
nistration of the Society of the Jewish Christians, 
consisting of two Superiors and four Adjuncts, 
chosen by the Society from its own members, and 
confirmed by the Board. It manages the internal 
concerns, the police, &c. and has a particular 
seal. It may expel improper members and re- 
ceive new ones, but must report on this to the 
Board. The members of the Society obtain the 
rights of citizens in the Russian Empire. They 
may carry on trade at-home and also abroad, con- 
formably to the general laws, establish manufacto- 
ries, &e. without being registered in any Guild. 
In their settlements the Society may brew beer, 
distil brandy, &c. they are free from billeting of 
troops, and. for twenty years from taxes ; are not 
beund to military services ; and foreign Jews, who 
af +r embracing Christianity, joim such a commu- 

nity, may leave the country when they have paic 
their debts, and the legal contributions for three 
years on the capital which they have acquired in 
Russia. This regulation excites the more atten- 





passions. 


‘tion, because it is well known that our Ambassa¢ 
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dors in Germany ate expressly ordered to give 
no more passports to those who desire to emt- 
grate, 


DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 
NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

Branch Bank—of the United States, for this 
state, is to commence business immediately, and 
is fixed at Portsmouth. 

Tnited States Harbers—The survey of several 
harbors on the coast which it was expected would 
begin at Newport, will commence at Portland, 
and commodore Bainbridge proceeds immediate- 
by to that service. ‘The survey will then be con- 
tinued along the southern shore of this state to 
Montaug Point. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Branch Bank. ‘The Branch Bank of the Unit- 
ed States, for this state, is located at Middletown, 
and will commence business without delay. 

NEW-YORK. , 

The Grand Western Canal—Was commenced 
at Rome, on the 4th inst. the 41st Anniversary of 
our National Independence. The following is 
taken from the Utica Gazette, of the 15th inst. 

An intention to celebrate the anniversary of A- 
merican Independence at the village of Rome, on 
the Fourth of July instant, having beenannounced 
im the public papers, and the preparations of the 
Canal Commissioners being in a state of sufficient 
forwardness, an arrangement was made by the 
honorable S. Young, the only commissioner pre- 
sent, andthe committee of arrangements, to unite 
with this joyous festival the commencement of 
the excavation: ef the Grand Erie Canal. 

Accordingly, on that day, at sunrise, a large 
mnomber of citizens, accompanied by the commis- 
stoner and engincers, assembled and proceeded 
to the place appointed on the line of the Canal. 
The honorable J. Hatheway, on the part of the 
citizens present, witha few pertinent observations, 
delivered the spade into the hands of the com- 
missioner, by whom it was delivered to Judge 
Richardson, who had entered into the first con- 
tract for constructing a portion of the Canal, ac- 
companied with the following address : 

LcNow Citizens, 

We have assembled to commence the excava- 
tion of the Erie Canal. This work, when accom- 
plished, will connect our western imland Seas 
with the Atlantic Ocean. It will diffuse the bene- 
fits of internal navigation over a surface of vast 
extent) blessed with a salubrious climate and lux- 
ariant soil, embracing a tract of country capable 
of sistaining more human beings than were ever 
accommodated by any work of the kind. By this 
great highway, unborn millions will easily trans- 
port their surplus productions to the shores of 
the Atlantic, procure their supplies, and hold a 
useful and profitable intercourse with all the ma- 
Fritime nations of the carth.. The expense and 
labor of this great undertaking bear no propor- 
tion to its utility, Nature has kindly offered every 
facility; we haveall the moral and physical means 
within our reach and control. Let us then pro- 
eced to the work, aniinated by the prospect of 
its speedy accomplishment, and cheered . with] 
the anticipated benedictions of a grateful pos- 
terity. 

Judge Richardson then broke the earth, and 
was fuilowed by the citizens, and his own labor- 
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ers, ench vicing with.the other in this demon-! 
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stration of the joy, 
interesting occasion. ' 

Thus accompanied by the acclamati ; 
citizens and the discharge of chwton tia the 
United States arsenal, has been ‘struck the f 
stroke towards the construction of a work whi rr 
in its completion, will unite Erie with the Had. 
son, the West with the Atlantic; whieh will 
scatter plenty along its borders ; carry refine : 
and civilization to the regions of the wi ad 
and ever remain a proud useful monument of ‘the 
ee views of its projectors, and of the 
wisdom and magnanimity of the s 
Yoke is y hate of New. 

Academy of Fine Aris. The Board of Directory 
have given notice that the Gallery of the Acade. 
my is now re-opened, and will continue open eve. 
ry day (Sunday excepted) fromnine o’clock iy A 
the morning unitil dark. 

Redemption of the Hudson Facility Bits, : 
cob R. Van: Rensselasrtad Elisha Witiama, cng 
have advertised in’ the Hudson papers, « that 
they will redeem the whole’ amount of 


of which all Partook:on that 


‘Facility Bills of the Banks of Columbia, now in 


circulation, in exchange for bonds, mort 

or lands.” Several of the Hudson merchants have 
also advertised large quantities of goods, just 
imported, for which Facility Bills will be received 
at par. It is stated in the Albany Daily Advent. 
ser, that the Bank of Columbia never refused to 
redeem these Bills ; and that in the City of Hud. 
son they have generally passed, in the way of 
business without discount. 

Liability of Endorsers—The following leading 
decision respecting the liability of endorsers, is 
published by request, as being very interesting 
to merchants onl others. 

MM. York Evening Post. 
Scurreme Count, Janvary Term, 1817. 

It was decided that where a note is not paya. 
ble at any particular place, and the maker has 2 
known and permanent residence, withii this 
state, the holder is bound to make a demand of 
payment there, in order to charge the endorser, 

As where a note was dated at New-York, bat 
the maker, before it was payable, removed to 
Kingston, Ulster county, oa this was known to 
the holder, a demand of payment or enquiry for 
the maker in the City of New-York, was held no’ 
to be sufficient to charge the endorser. 

But where a note was dated at Albany;fand the 
maker had removed to Canada, a demand of pay- 
ment at Albany was held’ sufficient —14 Johnson, 
Repts. 114. 

The Governor’s Guards.—Goy. Curxton, of New 
York, has ordered a regiment of artillery, com- 
manded by colonel Murray, to be specially at- 
tached to the service of the Cotaiestes in Chief, 
under the title of “ The Gavernor’s Guards.” . 

Ti.2 Soldier’s Claims—It is stated in the Onon- 
daga Register, that a meeting of the soldiers, who 
served in the Ory Frenca War, or their li 
heirs, is to be held, in Scipio, on the second Tuesday 
of September next, for the purpose of devising 
means to obtain their lands. - It is added, that “a 
prospect now appears of their claims being an 
swered.” 

Counterfeit Bills, of the Orange county Bank, 
are said to be in circulation, They can be easi- 
ly detected, as the execution is inferior, and the 
paper of a deeper yellow, than the true biils— 
The ptper of the counterfeit is evidently stained; 
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put the paper of the genuine notes is manufac- 
tured from yellow materials. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Spanish Consul.. Don Antonio Argote Villalo- 
bos, is recognized by our government as Spanish 
consul for South Carolina, to reside at Charleston. 

GEORGIA. 
Buoys on the Bar of St. Mary’s River. 
OFFICLAL. 
'The buoys on the bar of St. Mary’s river being 
now placed in proper situations, the following is 
ished for the information of persons wishing 
enter that port: 
8 ene the bar, when in four fathoms 
water, bring the outer buoy to bear west 7s south, 
and you will have three and a quarter fathoms at 
Jow water; pass the outer buoy, leaving it on 
urstarboard hand about a cable’s length, then } 


which also lies in three and a quarter fathoms; 
the middle ground buoy, leaving it on your 
irboard hand, then steer north-west and by north 
iill you find four fathoms then direct for the point 
of Amelia Island, in regular soundings. 
\ ARCHIBALD CLARK, 
Superintendent. 
FROM AMELIA ISLAND. 
Ouriadvices from that place come down as late 
asthe 9th instant. At that time, the individuals } 
who had left the Island, previous to the arrival of 
tbe Patriots, had mostly returned, and appeared 
uite- contented with the new order of things. 
General Mac Gregor was busily engaged in, send- 
ing off his troops to the St. John’s which place he 
‘wasexpected to reach about the 18th instant, St. 
Augustine avas strictly blockaded by a Patriot fri- 
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some water into the city ; this is devoutly to ‘be 


wished for. In a populous city, like New-Orleans 
where nature has done so much to invite art and 


industry to profit by her bountiful favors, to par- 
take of the salubrious waters 


that are wont to 
wash the very threshold of our doors, would the 
citizens of our sister states not be surprised 
should we tell them that. we have. to purchase 
water by the bucket measure ! i 
We have seen capt. Rinker’s plan for tracking 
vessels through the English Turn ;) it.is perfect- 
ly simple and will certainly facilitate the passage 
of vessels through that difficult meandering part 
of the river, where they are frequently baffled by 
the wind and detained for weeks. The remune- 
ration that the captain preposes to receive, bears 
but a trifling proportion when put in competition 
with the inconveniences and delay;that vessels 
have to undergoat present... The plan also, holds 
out pleasing prospects to stockholders, and we 
have no hesitation in saying, that we believe it will 
be the most ducrative investment that monied men 
can make in proportioa to the limited amount of 
capital required. 
The Canal Carondelet is finished, and it was 
with much pleasure. we saw on Monday last the 
top sail schooner General. Pike, gliding.on its wa- 
ters with safety and ease to the basin where she 
now lies. This-canal, about two and a half miles 
in length, empties into the Bayou St. John, the 
confluence of which is at Lake Pontchartrain. — 
The completion of this canal does much credit 
to the gentlemen composing the Orleans Naviga- 
tion Company, and we -hope will .reward them 
for their laudable enterprize. 
MISSISSIPPI TERRITORY. 
Cannon Foundry. General Jackson is superin- 





gate and the True-Blooded-Yankee sloop of war— 
more than.a match for any naval force which Spain 
has in the western hemisphere. 
Savannah Republican July 15. 
KENTUCKY. 

Western Commerce. “Ya the last month three 
steam boats arrived at Louisville, from New Or- 
leans, laden with groceries.and dry goods. The 
passage was made in twerity two days. The boats 
are large and elegant, and carry about four hun- 
dred tons each. Freight from $4 to 4,50 per. 
Cwt. 

Small Pox. On and about the first of the pre- 
sent month, the smal] pex prevailed in and about 
Louisville, but no person on the 7th was known 
to have died with it. Exertions were making to 
arrest its progress, by the introduction of vaccina- 
tion. 


LOUISTANA. 
¥rom the Commercial Press and Orleans Gazette of 
the 16th of June. | 


We understand that the President of the United 
States, has lately constituted a board of enquiry, 
consisting’ of two officers of the engineers, an 
officer.of the navy, and the assistant engineer, 
general.S. Bernard. The duties of said board are 
to examine all the vulnerable and exposed _posi- 
tions of our country, select sites for, and form 
the plans of all such defences as in their opinion 
may be deemed necessary for the security of our 
republic. _The board are now en din explor- 
ing the water courses, bayous and swamps of this 
ae poo featured country, and it is to be hoped 
will soon place this in such an attitude of defence 
4s Its importance to the western world merits. 
We understand that the mayor is about mak- 


tending the erection of a cannon ball foundry, ox 
Shoal Creek, Madison county, Mississippi territo- 
ry. He has laid off thirty thousand acres of land 
for the'use of the establishment. 

MISSOURI TERRITORY. 

St. Louis, June 14th.’ Manuel Lisa, Esq. arriv- 
ed here yesterday from Fort Lisa, forty-five miles 
above the mouth of the River Platt, on the Mis- 
souri, with a valuable cargo of furs and peltrics, 
said to be worth thirty-fiye thousand dollars. We 
learn that the Indians generally are at. war with 
one another. No accideat happened to Mr. M’s 
party except in one instance. A party of, Sioux, 
(thought to be a war party) met afew of, the la- 
borers three miles from the Fort, andshot through: 
the body with an arrow, Pedro Antonio a Span- 
iard. The Indians might have cut off the whole 
party if they were inched to do further mischief. 


OFFICIAL. 
NOTICE TO MARINERS. 


NEW LIGHT HOUSE ON BALD HEAD, AT THE MOUTH on 
CAPE FEAR RIVER, NORTH CAROLINA. 


A light was commenced in the above light house 
the 24th instant, with the patent reflectors of 
captain Winslow Lewis, which will be regularly 
continued. 

The bearings of the light house, and instruc- 
tions for approahing the bar, are furnished by 
captain Burch of the revenué cutter, viz. vessels 
running down from the westward should not ap- 
proach nearer the middle ground than tto brin 
the cape, (which is the most eastern part of Bal 
Head woods) to bearE. by N. when you bring the 


i ahemaemen 





ing arrangements for the introduction bf whole- 


light house to bear N. half &. in about four 
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fathom water, steer immediately for the light 
house, which will be a little open to. the east- 
ward of a pole beacon with a cask on the to 
painted black. A continuation of this course wi 
carry you clear of the Fingers, when yoa will see 
a buoy a head or a little on the larboard bow, 
which you will pass, leaving it on your larboard 
hand; a$ soon a8 you pass the buoy, steer N. W. 
or keep the breakers close on board the lar- 
side, when you luff or bear away, as the 
water may deepen or become more. shoal, to 
be ascertained by heaving the lead. This will 
carry you clear ofa long shoal that makes off the 
point of Bald Head, which is dangerous to ground 
upon, as the flood tide sets directly over and 
breaks upon it with the wind. from the 8.W. In 
approaching Beld Head, caution is necessary, as 
the shoals oiboth sides are very steep, frequent- 
ly from 6 to.3 fathoms at one cast of the Jead. 
Keep close this shoal, by sounding us above direct- 
ed, until you reach Oak Island when you may 
steer directly for Smithville. Outside of the bar, 
in five or six fathoms of water, the light house 
bearing N. there is good anchorage in soft bot- 
tom. There is on the bar, at low water, eleven 
feet, and at high water seventeen feet; and the 
sea is scarcely ever so rough as to prevent a 
pilot’s boarding vessels at the buoy. 
ROBERT COCHRAN, Collector. 

Collector’s Office, Wilmington 

NN. C. June, 1817. 

HALIFAX, Jur 5. 

The following Circular Letter published by or- 
der of his Excellency the Lieutenant Governor, 
has been addressed to the several collectors of his 
Majesty’s customs, as well as to the several collec- 
tors of Light duties at the different ports in this 
province. 

CIRCULAR. 
Secretary’s Office, 


Halifax, June 24, 1817.; 


Rear Admiral sir David Milne having commu- 
nicated to his excellency the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, that the American government had declined 
to accede to the propositions which have been 


made to them by his majesty’s soranets for}}. 


the purpose of endeavoring to frame some ar- 
rangement by which the citizens of the United 
States of America might be permitted to a parti- 
cipation of the fisheries within the limits of the 
British jurisdiction, I have it in command from his 
excellency the lieutenant governor to'apprize you 
that the American Fishermen are not permitted to 
frequent harbors, bays or creeks, of this .pro- 
vince, unless driven into them by actual distress; 
and I have to desire that you, on no account, ask 
or receive any Light money, anchorage, or any 
fees whatsoever from vessels belonging to Ameri- 
ean subjects. 
I have the honor to be, 
Sir, your most obedient servant, 
RUPERT D. GEORGE, Secretary. 


Vistorical Letters. 





Jont K. Mrap of the city of Washington, and 


dJoseeat Murxtrean of Georgetown, will immedi- 
ately put to press and publish a new and ele- 
gant edition of the Historical Letters, contain- 
ing a brief History of all nations, from the 
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rected, improved, and brought down 
“— of the treaty of Ghent" and of che : 
1815. 


BY JOHN B. COLVIN, ESQ, , 
When this work was first published, the a. 
thor of it, conceiving that a volume of history 
could not, like a novel, be properly committed tp 
the taste and judgment of the public without the 
sanction of competent living authorities as'to the ° 
‘accuracy of the facts ii contained andthe tiga. 
ner of its execution, took the liberty of sabjimie: 
ting it to some of the first characters in the Upj. 
ted States. The question was, in particular, ask. 
ed with respect to its value as a school book. 
These gentlemen were so kind as to : 
their opinions in the following letters; and to 
them the publishers beg leave to refer with te. h] 
gard to the real merits of the intended publics. 
tion. 
Charleston, April 19th, 1813, 

Sir—I have received your “ Historical Letters,” and nqg 
them with great pleasure. For’ this valuable present} 
you to accept my thanks. I have read many compends of ee 
neral history, but none of them, in my opinion, so much de. 





serves the compliment of multum in parvo as yours, With 
respect to dates and facts, you are correct. It is seareely 
possibie to give more historical knowledge in an equal num. 
ber of words and pages. I am particularly. pleased with Your 
sacred history. Every man who reads his Bible, will be able 
to read it with much more understanding after having pérus- 
ed your letters, The dress of the work is far inferiét to ifs 
merit, Every man should wish to know what has been doing 
in our world before he was born, By reading your book, 
which he may do in a few days, he may acquire such a gene- 
ral knowledge of the great events which have heretofore tak- 
en place in it, as will make him feel comparatively at home, 
Without such knowledge, he must be like a stranger in an 
unexplored country, with respect to past events, even in the 
land of his nativity. I wish yourgreat stecess in the sale, and 


| am, With great respeet, your mogt obedient servant, 


DAVID RAMSAY: 

J. B. Colvin, esquire, m Hine 
Washington City. 
Richmond, May 7th, 1813, 

Sir—I received sometime past a copy of your “ Historia 
Letters,” accompanied. with a request that I would give me 
opinion of them, I have read them with attention, and Tiave 
mentioned in Mr. Pleasants’ office my wish to be classed with 
subscribers, I pray you, sir, to receive my thanks for this 
mark of potiteness and consideration. he 

In a work comprising the history. of the known world, in 
small duodecimo, not much more is to be looked for thait#h 
accurate chronological index of the great events which have 
heen transmitted to us in detail, presented in snch a form ® 
to give a generai idea of the nations which have at differetit 
times made a conspicuous figure on our earth, and of the o& 
der in which they have succeeded each other. By compitsi> 
ing these events into a narrow compass, the mind mity Gi 
brace, at one view, all past time ; and it is probable the youth- 
ful reader, thus aided in the commencement of his course, 
may perceive more distinctly, and with less embarrasgment, 
the connexion between the histories of different nations. 

Of the value of the plan’ I cannot ‘speak confidently, al- 
though I rather incline to suppose it may be useful ; but to 
whiatever may be its value, your book is, I think, entitled. 
The events selected appear well calculated to give a correct 
idea of the general history of each nation, and the narrative 
is, I believe, faithful. 1 am sir, respectfully, your obedient 
servant, -: +. MARSHAL}. “ 
J. B. Calvin, esquire, 





foundation of the world tothe year-1811—cor- 
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Monticello, April 8th, 1813. 
sir-I thank you for the historical work you have been so 
kind as to send me ; but to give the precise opinion on it which 
you ask, js not very easy. History is one of those branches of 
science which different persons will pursue to greater or less 
extent, in proportion to their views and opportunities, Those 
of higher aims will resort to the origina! authors, that nothing 
known to others may be unknown to them. Students to 
whom this branch will be a necessary, yet secondary, object, 
will cal) for the larger compilers ; while those whose other oc- 
cupations afford Tittle time or means to indwge their histori- 
cal appetite, must be contented with the most succinct abridg- 
ments. Among these different classes of readers, the scale of 
the “ Historical Letters” will find its place, and will become 
valuable and mstructive in the degree which suits them, It 
‘¢ill also be a convenient Manual even to proficients, who of 
ten wish to consult shorter works for a refreshment of memo- 
ry when oceasion occurs for taking mere general views. For 
these purposes, doubtless, the work you sent me will be useful, 
and its cheapness, as well as brevity, will probably bring it in- 
to considerable demand. In wishing it success, I contemplate 
not only your gratification but the enlargement it may pro- 
duce in the ficid of information among our fellow-citizens. I 
tender you the assurance of my esteem and respect. 
' TH: JEFFERSON. 
_ Mr, J. B. Colvin, 
Washington. 
~ Jamaica, L. I. August 20th, 1814, 

Sir—I have read. with satisfaction the smaif volume of 
« Historical Letters” you have been good enough to send me. 
The execution of the work appears to me to be creditable to 
its author ; and I think the “ Historical Letters” entitled to 
hold ‘a respectable station among the abridgments of general 
history. With much respect, 1 am, sir, your obedient servant, 

RUFUS KING. 

Mr, J. B. Colvin, 

Department of State. . 

R. RUSH presents his compliments to Mr. Colvin, and is 
much indebted to him forhis Jittle work upon history. As 
yet R. R. has only been able.to look into it in‘a general way, 
but he/has seen enough of its plan to discover its utility, Such 
eompends of historical) knowledge, where men of parts and 
industry will undertake them, are not only most acceptable 
presents to young minds, but highly convenient remembran- 
eers to the more advanced reader. R. R. regards this of Mr. 
Colvin’s, as a valuable litlle volume added to his library, and 
thanks him for his kindness in sending it. 

Washington, March 22d, 1813, 

Salem, Mass. April 11, 1813, 

Sir—I beg to return you my sincere thanks for your aceep- 
table present of the “Historical Letters.” “Owing to severe 
indisposition in my family I have not been‘able to give it an 
extensive perusal, but as far asa cursory survey would enable 
me to judge, the work does honor to the diligence, the learn- 
ing, and the accuracy, of the author. I hope that you may re- 
ceive sufficieht encouragement to make the work profitable 
to yourself as well.as to the public. I am, very respectfully 
your obedient servant, JOSEPH STORY. 

John B. Colvin, Esquire. 

Washington, Dist. Columbia. 
Ee eae 


EDITOR’S CABINET. 

Spanish. America.—We cannot discern. the 
grounds for the rejoicings in which some of the 
public prints indulge themselves upon the sei- 
zure of Amelia, by sir Gregor Mac Gregor and 
his “ Vincedores.”? The military part of the af- 
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fair does little honor either to those who yielded 
or to those who took it; and as to that island or 
the Floridas becoming independent, in union with 
the other Spanish possessions on this continent, 
the notion is too absurd to be cherished for 2 
moment. We are free to avow that our patriotism, 
like charity, begins, although it does not end, at 
home ; and we therefore assert that nothing short 
of the annexation of the whole territory of all the 
Floridas to the United States ought to satisfy the 
American government. The broad basis upon 
which the right of independence among any peo- 
ple rests, is the ability to defend and protect 
themselves fromi foreign aggression; and it is 
very clear that neither the Spaniards of the old 
or new world are competent to protect the Flo- 
ridas so that they shall not become a place of 
arms for any maritime nation hereafter at war 
with us. In the hands of any other power than 
the United States, the Floridas would continue to 
be a nuisance to our southwestern frontier; and 





that nuisance ought to be adated. ‘The Floridas 
must be ours, in defiance of the old Spaniards, 
the Buenos Ayreans, the Carthagenians, Mexi- 
cans, or Mac Gregorians. By the way, the re- 
puted intimacy of Mac Gregor with Mr. Bagot, 
the English minister, when. the former was’ at 
Washington,:casts upon him a shade of suspicion 
that he may be in the employment of the British 
cabinet. It will be recollected, by the facts dis- 
elosed by Thomas Paine, that Miranda was in the 
pay of England ; so that we cannot keep too 
sharp a lookout as to the proceedings and de- 
signs of these wandering patriots, who go about 
to relieve whole provinces as knights errant for- 
merly did to relieve distressed damsels. 

At the same time, however, that we consider it 
indispensable that the United States should secure 
the Floridas to themselves, we regard it as no less 
essential that our government should be vigilant 
in relation to Spanish provincial affairs generally : 
particularly as it respects the interference of the 
English in them. Itis for our interest that all 
the Spanish possessions in this hemisphere, with 
the exception of the Floridas, should be inde- 
pendent and self governed. To that-end the pre- 
sent moment ought to be improved : and we be- 
lieve we do not deceive ourselres in the belict 
that the administration is on the alert, and will 
| spare no pains to counteract the sccrct machina- 
tions of the British cabinct. 





Usury—The Richmond Enquirer has Iately 
contained much disquisition relative to the pro- 
priety, of the laws which prohibit usury. ‘The 
subject appears to us to be a mere man of strazw , 
for the question at issue is, in truth, only nominal. 











All the banks violate the law of fhe Jand in this’ 
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particular. Six per cent is the common limit of 
the rate of interest ; and yet, by the modus ope- 
randi, all the banks receive above that rate : they 
do more ; they receive compound interest, which, 
by many courts of common law, has been deemed 
illegal. Indeed, in some cases, they derive in- 
terest without any capital at all—a thing that 
would be incredible, if it were not proved by 
the modern system of banking. As to interest 
on loans from individuals, or what is vulgarly de- 
nominated shaving, the brokers and the usurers 
take all they can get ; and there are such a num- 
ber of persons interested in the business, that the 
jaw is wholly a dead letter; except, perhaps, now 
and then, when some poor unfortunate devil is 
prosecuted the better to secure impunity to the 
rest. There is even strong reason for believing 
that some of the banks are interested in the shav- 
ing of their own depreciated paper. When we 
see all this; when it is known and brought home 
to “the business.and bosoms” of every one, what 
signifies a dry discussion about the policy or impo- 
licy of repealing the laws concerning usury? Re- 
peal them or not, usury will, and does, prevail ; 
which. is just the same thing as if no law existed 
‘on the subject. 


‘A Baltimore print, the name of which we do 
not just now recollect, speaks with as much con- 
fidence of Mr. Russetx’s having been the pens- 
yan in the diplomatic discussions at Ghent, as if 
the editor was really acquainted, with the fact.— 
We respect, as much as any man, the plain; strong, 
shrewd, understanding of Mr. Russell ;—but the 
honor of composition inthe American correspon- 
dence on that occasion, belonged to Mr. -Apams, 
not only as first named, and head, of the commis- 
sien, but as a profound diplomatic writer and an 
accomplished belles-lettres scholar; although we 
have no doubt that some of the passages in’ the 
several letters written were composed by others 
of the gentlemen associated with him. Without 
favor or_affection, it may be asserted that Messrs; 
Apaws and Gaxnaris were the best qualified 
wgents in that niission. Mr. Cray had penetra- 
tion and spirit, but did not enjoy the’ benefit of 
experience. Myr. Bayanp was chiefly a lawyer. 
Mr. Russet had keen a merchant and a super- 
cargo; and by a fortunate and rapid run, got into 
the diplomatic line. But all these gentlemen were 
men of honor, and meant.well, and didthe best, 
for their country. 


The newspapers have already appointed two 
Governors for the new territery of Alabama, 
whiel reminds us of Stephen’s phrase in the play, 
ef Ollapod’s shooting the young partridges before 
they were hatched. But neither of those ap- 
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the president, who, according to the Provisions 
of our constitution, has at least something to 

in affairs of that Kind. If the territory cul ee 
ceive two Governors, as Beau Tib eat two din. 
ners, the affair might, probably, be accommodated. 
The persons named in print are Doctor Bisa of 
Georgia, and Mr. Ler, one of the auditors of the 
Treasury. We are much afraid that this latter 
gentleman will, as to the governorship in question, 
find himselfin the situation which his name ingj. 
cates, as the Doctor will, in all likelihood, get 
to windward of him. Doctor Bibb has 
claims on the Executive ; and so, for aught we 
know, may Mr. Lee have.. But we reglly think 
that the friends of both, and the friends of all 
others who may hope for the place, would do well 
to let President Monroe choose for himself, and 
not to attempt to forestall his judgment by pushing 
names about in the newspapers. 


“0! servile’offspring of the free!” 

Speaking of the reception of the Presidentéthe 
Salem Register says—“It was truly a sublime spec. 
tacle to see the first magistrate of the nation, the 
ruler of eight millions of people, descend from 
his elevated office, and mingle with his people.” 

A letter from Portsmouth, N. H, says—“In the 
evening the President attended a concert, where 
the greatest part of the town assembled. | The 
hall is represented as being splendidly Gressed, 
and a THRONE erected,.on which the President wae 
seated !” 

* Can such things be, et 
And overeome-us like a sammert’s cloud 
Without our special wonder ?” 

Diplomatic Arrangements.—Ina former number of 
the Wational Register (page 416, vol. 3) we indulg. 
ed ina brief speculation as to the diplomatic arrange. 
ments that were likely to take place in consequenot 
of the return of Mr. Apams to America. When we 
wrote that article, we were under the impression 
that Mr. Piyxxey, if he wislied it, would be trang. 
ferred to the court of London. Certain rumoy, 
however, which are now afloat, incline us to the 
opinion that. Paris, and not London, may be, the 
ultimate destination ot that gentleman. Mr. Gai 
Latin, it is whispered, means to return home; 
either from a disinclination to diplomatic life, ‘or 
from the lowness of his salary. In that case.the 


goes to countenance the understanding, which we 
find very current, that Mr. Rusa will be appoint 
ed minister to the court of St. James, 


Algerine Bull—t\t has long ago been allowed 
that the making ef BuLts is not confined to the 
Irish alone: In his letter to Président Madison, 
in relation to the late treaty with Algiers, the “+ | 
says, speaking of the ‘Turkish Sultan, “ May 








pointinents, it secms, canf boast the sanction of 
> 3 ? 





end his life with prosperity, and his reign be ever 
lasting and glorious, 





way will be open for Mr. Pinkney ¢» and’ this . 





